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THE FASHIONS. 


«Ts it not strange, that boasting of our reason as God’s noblest gift to men and 
women, we are so willing to relinquish the use of it ?”’ 


An engraving of the newest fashions for ladies’ dresses 
is a new thing in the Ladies’ Magazine, as all our fair read- 
ers know. We endeavored to have this, now presented, 
executed inthe best style, and in all the beauty that water 
colors could impart. The latest English and French fash- 
ions! We have no American fashions to exhibit ; and in - 
order to have something we can call our own, we shall, in- 
stead of explanation of the plate, extracted from the millin- 
ery literature of the foreign Magazines, venture to express 
our humble ideas respecting fashions in general as now 
adopted by our countrywomen. 

The study of the graceful and becoming in costume is 
not of trifling importance to women. Outward decorations 
are often indicative of the mind within, and they do influ- 
ence our mental and moral characteristics. It is a mistake 
to suppose that all fashions are equally frivolous, and that 
it is of no consequence to us where they are invented, so 
we do but obtainthem. Are our American ladies willing 
to relinquish all pretensions to taste? Does it comport 
with the beautiful simplicity and integrity of character re- 
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q publicans should sustain, to be governed entirely in our 
modes of dress by the whims and extravagances which pre- 
vail in the capitals of the two most voluptuous and luxuri- 
ous nations in the world of monarchies? We _ boast 
much of our independence, and politically speaking en- 
joy it, but it loses half its worth while the mind and fancy 
are thus held in servile bondage. Those who think all 
great events must be determined by great causes will pro- 
bably smile to find the ladies’ fashions named on the same 
page with national independence. What matter is it, though 
our women have not sufficient judgment and taste to de- 
cide on the size of asleeve, or the trimming of a bonnet ?— 
let them consult European models—it is ‘‘ man’s work ”’ 
i to form the character of our country.—Those who thus 
{ feel or reason do not consider sufficiently the influence 
which daily habits in private life exercise on the minds of 
people. In no country on earth is such influence so impor- 
i tant as in our Republic, because, having no rank or caste to 
4 appropriate particular fashions, our whole population is 
7 swayed by the reigning mode. Should that happen to be 
} extravagant, the mischievous effects are not confined to the 
rich who could afford the expense—-the poor must be in the 
fashion. Should it be indelicate, it is not alone adopted by 
those bold ones who could unshamed bear the exposure, but 
the young, modest, amiable all must be victims to the 
¥ false pride of following the fashions. None of these fash- 
, ions are American. None are invented here to answer any 

exigence in our affairs, or contribute any benefit to our 
country. In England and France, fashions are frequently 
adopted to encourage some particular manufactures among 
them, or to relieve the distresses of tradesmen, who could 7 
not otherwise sell their goods. Their ladies of rank 
and wealth may therefore deem it an act of charity and i 
patriotism to dress extravagantly. And if they do allow j 
double the number of yards necessary to form a becoming : 
dress, it is only because they must purchase the goods, or , 


support the manufacturers as paupers. And then the Amer- 


icans, kind complying souls—will not dare do otherwise 
i than have the full measure of yards, be it twenty or thirty 
:. in a gown, that the English ladies prescribe as the standard ; 


of fashion ! It is likewise a notorious fact that fashions are 
often invented by their court ladies (our republican crecd 
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—that all are born free and equal, will not permit us to talk 
of high born—and noble born) to conceal some deformity 
of person, oras the pander to vicious inclinations ; and 
we follow implicitly all their expensive, absurd, and inde- 
cent modes. Thus we become corrupted by the follies of 
other countries, and have not even the poor privilege of 
being ingeniously extravagant, for surely none will call this 
slavish imitation an exercise of ingenuity or taste! There 
is = parallel case of imitation among the nations of the 
earth. 

It is not wished that our ladies’should be wholly indiffer- 
; ent to the manners and fashions of Europe, but it is neces- 
sary they should remember that their influence is opera- 
: ting on the destiny of a great and free country. Public 
opinion among us is as yet, in a good degree, sevtrely vir- 
tuous ; and we hardly think an American lady would dare 
display herself, in a fashion of her own invention, which was 
decidedly immodest or excessively extravagant. But such 
fashions come to us recommended by the ton of London 
and Paris, and then it is fastidious and penurious, if we re- 
ject or condemn what the polite world in Europe has sanc- 
tioned !/ Thus delicacy of feeling may be tarnished and de- 
: corum of manners destroyed—and do not these barriers con- 
: tribute much to strengthen good principles and influence 
d the practice of virtue ? National pride, if we had no high- 
er or purer motive, should keep us from this apish imita- 
tion. ' How ridiculous to see our intelligent and elegant la- 
dies thronging tothe shop of every milliner who advertises 
‘“‘from London”—or ‘ Paris!” Neglecting the indus- 
trious and respectable females of our own people who 
have perhaps no other method of supporting their families 
but by needle-work, we give our patronage and pay an ex- 
travagant price to the foreign milliner, merely because she 

has made bonnets for a dutchess. | 
How would an American milliner, ‘just from Boston or 
New York” be received by the fashionables of London, 
think you? They would as soon allow their regulations 
of taste in dress to be submitted to a native of Kamschatka 
as a Yankee milliner. But we are independent ; and what 
; is the benefit of independence if people are obliged to per- 
: form the drudgery of thinking for themselves? We can 
; afford to import our ideas of taste and trimmings, manners 
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and mauslins, sentiments and silks—we are independent. 
Moreover, we are republicans, sovereign people, holding 
ourselves equal with kings and queens, and therefore should 
follow princely fashions. But now that the king and 
a of the French have entirely discarded frippery, and 
the English court appears to be retrenching, it is possible 


Americans wey become satisfied that grandeur of station 


and dignity of character are not dependent on outward de- 


corations. How much more noble had we always exhib- 
ited a pattern of propriety and simplicity of taste! We 
might then have congratulated: ourselves that our example 
had reformed kingdoms. Instead of which we have the 
mortifying reflection—if we reflect—that as a people, we 
have followed, to the utmost extent of our means, often to 
the ruin of individual prosperity and peace, and the em- 
barrassment of the whole community, all the extravagances 
and luxuries of what is termed in Europe the fashionable 
world. 

It cannot be that our American ladies will much longer 
resign their proud privilege of studying and adopting such 
fashions as their own good sense and cultivated minds shall 
approve as worthy of exhibiting republican taste. Dis- 
cretion and delicacy must be the guides of fancy, and men- 
tal and moral associations influence the judgment, and we 
shall have fashions that will set off loveliness in its most at- 
tractive form. It has hitherto been the grand object of the 
fashionable to display personal charms ; and those women 
who have thought themselves possessed of a superior intel- 
lect have, in consequence, often despised and neglected dress 
as quite incompatible with a reasonable being. They have 
mistaken their own interest sadly. Dress may be made a 
powerful auxiliary in displaying the graces of mind, and 
no woman, let her genius be ever so brilliant, can neglect it 
without injuring herself in the esteem of society, and con- 
sequently diminishing the influence of her talents. And 
the study of dress, where modesty, economy, neatness and 
becomingness are all to be blended, is a useful discipline for 
the mind of any lady, let her be ever so learned. How 
easily might the elegant and intelligent ladies of Boston 
establish such a standard of taste in costume, and then we 
might have engravings designed for the Ladies’ Magazine 
by some American beauty, who had invented the fashion 
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—and executed by an American artist, thus employing our 
own people, and calling forth, by rewarding, a smal] share 
of the taste and talent that only wants the sunshine of pub- 
lic encouragement to burst forth like the green leaves in 
Spring and. beautify our whole land. 

But should American fashions become popular we hope 
they will not be followed implicitly. Every woman 
should know what best becomes herself, (taking figure, 
features, character, circumstances, &c, into the account) 
and though she follows the fashion she should so modify 
it as to suit the individaal.. For instance the short should 
never wear short dresses, nor the tall narrow ones. The 
blending of colors, with that critical discrimination-which 
is pleasant to the sight as well as becoming to the com- 
plexion is also a necessary study if a lady would always 
display refined taste in her attire. But this may easily 
be accomplished if our countrywomen will only think 
for themselves. At present American ladies, as regards the 
fashion of their attire, rarely think more than did the ape 
when he put a red cap on his head because he saw such an 
one worn by thie sailor. 


THE DYING GRANDMOTHER. 


Sorrow, early death, 
Sickness and poverty—O, these would be 
Her childrens’ lot !” 


Mrs. Conant was seventy years old—they had not all 
been years of trouble ; but who can keep themselves warm 
in the storms of winter by thinking of the pleasant summer 
sun. At seventy years old she was a poverty stricken, 
childless widow—and had no earthly resource but her 
own trembling hands to support herself and two orphan 
grandchildren. She had had a kind husband, and four 
fair children ; friends and an ample fortune—all had _ pas- 
sed away. What avails it to count over, one by one, the 
waves of misfortune that had swept on, rising with every 
fresh burst, till finally, her treasures had all been over- 
whelmed! The flood had passed—and all that was spared 
her from the wreck was the love of those two little helpless 
beings—the babes of her youngest and darling son. 
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While we have an object to love, and feel ourselves be- 
loved in return, we are not wholly without enjoyment in 
the world. Invest the wealth of the affections, and you can 
never be quite a bankrupt. Some little green spot, some 
solitary flower there will be, springing even in the parched 
and desolate path of poverty, while we cherish them 
with the warmth and dew of sympathy that gushes from 
the affections. It would, to a mind who only judged by 
worldly policy, seem as if those children must have been 
a great burden and care to their poor old grandmother. 
Even some of the charitable may be inclined to think that, 
to relieve her from the duty of providing for them, would 
have been the kindest act a generous person could to her 
have performed. And we call this relieving of mere phys- 
ical sufferings, benevolence! It is the lowest grade of be- 
nevolence. Why do we not take the feelings, affections, 
the hearts of the poor into the account when we would suc- 
cor them ! 

Those children were, to Mrs. Conant, all the world. 
She had nothing besides to call her own, to love, and to 
live for—and yet, because she would not consent to part 
with them—put them out—(that phrase—none but the 
widowed mother of little children can know its full im- 

ort!) she wascalled foolish and obstinate ; and those who 
professed themselves willing to assist her, could not consid- 
er it their duty to allow her to indulge and spoil her grand- 
children. So they let her alone, as they said, that is, 
withheld their aid till she should become reasonable, and 
consent to accept it in their own way. People may be tor- 
tured till they yield, without being subjected to the thumb- 
screw, or the ordeal by fire. 

Mrs. Conant had been an excellent seamstress, and at 
seventy years old, few, in plain work, were more expert. 
Could she have obtained employment, and a fair compensa- 
tion for her work, she would have supported her little ones 
and herself (she always thought and spoke of them first) 
in comfort. But she could not obtain work to occupy 
more than four days in a week. Even with this employ- 
ment she would have subsisted ; for she eat but very little 
herself, and the children were cheerful, as larks, even when 
they had only two meals in a day, because they could 
live with their grandmother. She once told a friend, a 
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poor woman, like herself, who yet could feel a sympathy in 
those generous emotions, that the most grovelling cares can 
never entirely repress ; and she told it with tears and smiles 
blended on her furrowed cheek, how her dear little grand- 
son Henry once proposed to his sister to save half their 
supper for three successive nights, and give it to their 
grandmother for her Sunday dinner, because she had spo- 
ken of the Sunday dinners she once used to have.—And 
they did save it, and that very Sabbath as well as the Sat- 
urday preceding proved such stormy days, that she could 
not go out to obtain food, and had it not been for the three 
pieces of bread the poor babes had saved, they would had 
nothing to eat all day. ‘‘ For myself,” said Mrs. Conant, 
‘¢ T only tasted a morsel to please the children—I am used 
to fasting on the Sabbath now—once it was otherwise— 
I made it aday of feasting ;—but God saw that afflictions 
were necessary—he has withdrawn outward _ blessings, 
but he feeds me with the true bread. Iam contented to fast 
myself every Sabbath, but it wrings my heart to know my 
children are hungry—and yet they never complain, and 
they always kiss me when they see me weeping, and tell me 
they dont want any thing only to live with me. And Hen- 
ry will tell what he shall do when he is a little bigger, how 
he shall work and buy me cakes and apples and all good 
things. And Mary is now learning to sew—poor thing ! 
] fear she can never earn her living by sewing.” 

It is no wonder Mrs. Conant thought needlework poor 
business. She could get but ten cents for making a shirt, 
and could not obtain work enough at that rate only four 
days ina week ! No wonder she was discouraged. Her 
work was almost done. 

Sorrows afflict every stage of human life ; but they never 
appear so sad, as when they press heavy on the aged and 
bow down the grey head to the grave. The feebleness that 
can hardly support the weight of nature, when burdened 
with heavy griefs, would seem to finda pleasant refuge 
in anticipating the rest that death will bring; and to the 
true believer there is the light of a glorious morning await- 


ing them, where all tears will be wiped away, and every 
one will be fed with the bread of life. 

Allthese promises Mrs. Conant firmly believed; but she must 


part with her dear grandchildren, leave those helpless babes 
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alone in the world, where charity is not yet truly revealed in 
love ; for the Christian mostly provides for the poor by law, 
—and she, their only earthly friend must leave them—and she 
could not even in her contemplations of heavenly blessedness 
refrain her tears. The day had been gloomy as her reflec- 
tions—she had not obtained any work for two days, and all 
she had earned during the week was ten cents for making a 
shirt, and eight cents for a pair of duck pantaloons ;—18 
cents to support three individuals a week ! Why did she 
not carry her sad case to some charitable society! She 
feared that her children would be taken from her. ‘ O, 
let us not be parted by man!” she would say to herself. 
**] am willing to depart when God appoints ; and I commit 
these poor orphans to Him,—but while I live they must not 
be torn from me.”’ She had given them the last morsel of 
bread ; they ate it in silence, for they saw that distress was 
on the face of their only friend ; andas her gaze was earnest- 
ly fixed on them, they crowded closer together, they felt 
a dread and yet knew not why they should tremble. 

Poor things! their grandmother had often told them she 
must die, but still they had no idea of death. They saw 
her raise her withered hands, and heard her as she sighed 
forth her last prayer—‘‘ My children, O God protect them !” 
—and her arms fell powerless, her eyes closed as the chil- 
dren, shrieking rushed towards her. She was dead ! 

Who will take care of those children? Doubtless many 
of my fair readers would be willing to assist the orphans. 
Go into the houses of the poor in this city, and if you do 
not find those two little children you will see others as de- 
serving your pity. Many destitue widows are now sufier- 
ing for the common necessaries of life, because they cannot 
obtain work, or a fair compensation for their work. Must 
they starve and freeze during the coming winter ? or shall 
they resort to beggary ? or be even driven to theft? By 
their labors, as now paid for, they cannot earn a living. 
The spirit of charity has always in Boston been prompt to 
relieve distress. Warin-hearted and open-handed benevo- 
lence are found here, and it cannot be that the sufferings of 
poor females, many of them widows with children, will be 
disregarded. The manner of relieving them effectually 
seems difficult to devise, but those who are rich in wealth 
and good feelings will find a way. In one respect I have 
often thought the system of charity, by subscriptions was 
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not the most kind or effectual. It does not interest the 
hearts of those who give as they would be moved, were 
each individual who contributes to search out some partic- 
ular object of sorrow and administer the aid herself. Nor 
does the mode of receiving assistance froma Society usually 
call forth the fervent gratitude of the poor, which will be 
felt and expressed towards an individual benefactor. 
Ifevery lady, who has it in her power (and what lady 
has not ?) would interest herself in behalf of one poor fam- 
ily, provide work for the mother, and pay her justly which 
would be liberally, how much good might be done. And 
such humanity and kindly feeling established between the 
prosperous and the humble would make society better and 
happier. 
, The subject of female labor, and the inadequacy of the 
present rate of wages,to support poor women have been 
ably discussed by Matthew Carey of Philadelphia: ‘from 
his Circular | shall give extracts as far more appropri- 
ate than any thing I can write. His exertions in the cause 
of helpless sufferers will not be lost though he now feels almost 
discouraged ; Baltimore has already been roused and Bos- 
ton will not be behind her southern sister in the final result. 
But much is to be done, and ladies have a part to perform 
that is highly interesting and important, because, like the 
divine agency,whose prototypes are love and charity, it 
must be pursued and performed in secret. Men cannot search 
into the hidden springs of domestic misery ; they have not 
the wand of sympathy, whose touch opens the bursting 
bosom, or heals the bleeding heart. Woman is the helper— 
a ‘‘ ministering angel” when ‘‘ pain and sickness wring the 
brow ;” and the charity that carries the blessing of hope 
and comfort into the dwellings of the wretched of her own 
sex is surely her province. Of all benevolence that which 
soothes the wounded spirit and encourages to virtuous exer- 
tion is the most blessed. 


FEMALE LABOUR, 


“The difference between Great Britain and America consists 
more in the number of the sufferers than in the intensity of the 
suffering— for it is a melancholy, a heart-rending, a disgraceful 
and dishonorable truth, that there are, in this blessed country, 
thousands of women usefully employed, who cannot possibly, by 
their utmost skill and industry, earn enough to support human 
nature. 

VOL, XI. 62 
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Let not our citizens “ lay the flattering unction to their souls,’’ 
to palliate or justify the callous indifference displayed on this sub- 
ject, that this is an exaggérated picture. Would to heaven it 
were! But unhappily it is a shocking reality, Coarse muslin 
shirts and duck pautaloons are made at various prices, at 6, 8, 
10, and 12 1-2\ cts. each. More, I have reason to believe, are 
made below, than at, 12 1-2 cts. The Provident Society in Phila- 
delphia, and the Commissary General, it is true, pay 12 1-2 cts.— 
but the shirts for the army are, I am informed, made in New 
York for 10 cents—the House of Industry in Boston pays but ten 
—and ten, I am persuaded, is a high average throughout the 
United States. ES 

Among all the persons I have seen, ladies and gentlemen, 
there has been but one uniform sentiment—that of strong sympathy 
for the distressed women. All exclaimed against the cruelty and 
oppression under which they labor. For a time I deluded myself 
into a belief that the object in view would be accomplished; but 
I regret to say that I was miserably disappointed. With all my 
efforts, 1 have not been able to secure, in New York, Boston, or 
Philadelphia, one active, zealous, efficient, ardent co-operator! Yet 
tens of thousands can he raised, in a few hours for the relief of 
distant nations. Are not the souls of American women, whom 
penury and distress drive to desperation and crime, as precious in 
the sight of Heaven as Hindoos, or Japanese ? 

I am not easily discouraged—nor often defeated—but find it 
too uphill a work—and fear I shall have to abandon an attempt, 
which would have been successful, had I been so fortunate as to 
find even half a dozen zealous, ardent persons in each of the ci- 
ties, to afford efficient aid. 

If it fail, although I shall regret having incurred so much ex- 
pense, and taken so much pains to little purpose, I shall have the 
satisfaction that I have nothing to reproach myself with on the 
subject. Whatever of shame, or disgrace, or dishonor, attaches 
to the failure, or to the permanence of such a crying evil—an 
evil which fixes such a lasting stigma on the national character— 
will light on the heads of those leaders of public opinion, who 
are in the enjoyment of all the luxuries of life—whose wealth, 
standing, and influence would have enabled them to relieve a 
portion of the sufferings of the women in question—and who have 
looked with a callous, and withering, and heartless indifference 

on a struggle calculated so powerfully to enlist all the noblest feel- 
ings of human nature. ‘They have incurred a heavy responsibil- 
ity.—From the strong expressions of deep feeling on the subject 
by some of them, I had confidently expected a different result. 

] Baltimore has done herself great honor in this affair.—She has 
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set a handsome and laudable example, which ought to make Bos- te 
ton, New York and Philadelphia “ blush crimson, red.” Her 
: impartial Humane Society, conducted by a number of benevolent ih 
q and beneficent ladies, aided by a few respectable citizens, pays pal 
4 18 3-4 cents for making coarse muslin shirts and duck pantaloons; yee 
which is fifty per cent. more than our Provident Society gives, near- a i 
ly double what is given by the House of Industry in Boston, and ry ih 
nearly double the price paid in New York for work for the army. rahe 
Some of the tailors in Baltimore, I have been informed, have gene- 
rously followed the example. It is easy to conceive what masses of 
: misery and wretchedness this arrangement must prevent if general- ade 
: ally followed—how much happiness it must confer—and how many 9) os 
it will probably rescue from those wretched courses which lead Wh 
4 certainly to perdition here, and often, it is feared, to perdition ate 
| It is frequently said, in order to silericexcomplaint on this sub- wait 


ject, ‘ Why do not these women become domestics? These are 
| scarce.’ The fact is not exactly so. ‘There are as many domes- 
i tics generally as there are situations for them. Some of them, aa 
| it is true, are worthless—but the number of this description is pat 
4 greatly exaggerated. Some masters and misstresses are hard to a 
please—and make constant complaints on the subject—and hence 
3 the class of domestics is liable to imputations which as a body it 
: does not merit. But be this as it may, there are thousands of wo- Ba 
i men, in the four great cities, who are unfit for this kind of employ- Sei 
ment—some from age,—some from feebleness of constitution 
| —some from having small children to support, whom they cannot 
bear to part with. And are there not hundreds of widows among 
them, who have formerly lived in ease and affluence, and held z 
} their heads as high as those to whom the appeal is now made in 
| their favor, whom no honorable man would wish to reduce to the 
state of domestics ? Ought not all of these to receive such wages bi 
for their steady industry as will afford them adequate means of aan 
| subsistence ? aa 
] Should it be asked, what is to be done in this case? I an- a, 
swer—A few of those in each of our great cities, who are blessed 
with a portion of that divine spirit, which leads to commiserate ¥ 
—and not merely to commiserate, but, when practicable, to re- 4 
lieve, the sufferings of their fellow mortals, ought to meet, and to Ore 
appoint committees to investigate the subject—to appeal to the REG 
humanity and justice of the employers—to try to contrive addi- 


tional means of employment—to raise funds for the establishment ie 
and extension of houses of industry—where fair prices will be ay 
paid ;—in a word, to devise whatever means may be practicable if 
to alleviate the sufferings of the ill-fated women in question *{ 
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This is the province of the gentlemen. ‘The ladies have an im- 
portant part to act on this interesting subject. ‘Ihey are irresist- 
ible in a good cause—and their aid in such a cause is rarely, if 
ever, called for in vain. Let them urge their fathers, husbands, 
sons, brothers, and cousins, to active exertions.—These cannot re- 
fuse such solicitors—and in that case, success cannot fail to at- 
tend their benign interference—a success which will probably 
ield them as complete and as solid satisfaction, on their dying 
ds, as any other benevolent act of well-spent lives. 


Yours, respectfully, 
Maruew Carry.” 


CHANGES. 


’Tis writ on the sky—it speaks from the deep ; 

It comes from each vale where our fathers sleep, 

Like the signet of time that far is spread 

O’er remembered things and the slumbering dead ;— 
A secret charm and a ceaseless spell, 

That steals the bloom where the Spring-flowers dwell— 
That smothers the sunshine in its range, 

And whispers to all things,—Ye must change ! 


Certain as burns yon round bright star, 
That sends its rays o’er the sky afar— 
Will its glory fade and its splendor fall, 

As falls proud man at the solemn call ;— 
And briefly as shines the meteor stream, 
That passeth by like a golden dream, 
Man lives in fame with the mighty host, 
Ere his memory sinks, like the Pleiad lost. 


Nations, which come with a noiseless tread— 

Know ye that your march is o’er the dead, 

Who have changed, and retired, like ocean waves, 
Which retreat from the shore to their viewless graves ? 
Know ye the change your coming hath made, 

And that which must come when your march is stayed ?— 
Look now and weep o’er an empire’s dust, 

Ere the blaze be forth, ere the bolt be burst ! 
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And warrior, thou with the snowy plume, 
Stay, and look through the distant gloom— 
Lo! where the dark gathering of the Past, 
C omes with its myriads, thick and fast ;— 
See, the banner rent—the tarnished star, 
And the broken blade of the scimetar ! 
Stay, thou that goest to distant clime— 
Thy shield may conflict with all, save Time. 


Lover of beauty ! O, come and kneel 

At the glowing shrine ; come soon, and steal 
From the round red lip, which now doth seem 
Like a rose-leaf curled in the sun’s mild beam, 
The nectar-drop ;—come, while the slim white arm 
Is raised to embrace, and snatch the charm 

From the blushing cheek and the glancing eye— 
All that thou wouldst, for the change is nigh. 


Look ye now to the old grey wood, 

Which proudly frowns in its solitude— 

Where Autumn alights with a withering breath, 
And the yellow leaves form the bed of death, 
Asthey fall to earth in their golden showers, 
From the ancient oaks and the youthful bowers ? 
—A change isthere. Hark! heard ye the cry 
Of that breathing cloud as its wind swept the sky ? 


The sea-shell breaks with its wildest song, 
As o’er the rock it is borne along— 

‘I'he loud discourse of the dashing waves, 
Dies with the echo in distant caves— 

And the brow of night, and its jewels there 
Grow pale and dim in the morning air ;— 
So changes pass—and the brightest dream 
Winds far away, like a flowing stream. 


Scenes of my childhood,—how altered now 

Is that sweet home where the willows bow, 
And the silvery brook with its dimpled breast, 
Pillows each branch, like a thing of rest ! 
Friends of my childhood,—where now are they, 
Whose laugh rang loud in the joyous play ? 
Alas ! they have gone, and the sunny plain 

Is filled with a stranger band again. 
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Hearts, too, have changed—and words once spoken ; 
Scarce left the lip ere the vow was broken ; 

And smiles that came like the moon’s bright ray, 
Have kindled the soul, then died away ! 

I will not cling to earth and its flowers, 

Nor to each false friend of its sunny hours— 

But let me seek for a home above, 
Where all is truth, and where all is love. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF POLAND. 


The extensive kingdom of Poland, formerly containing 
15,000,000 of inhabitants, and bounded on the west by 
Germany and Silesia, south by Hungary and Turkey ; 
easterly by Russia, and on the north by the Baltic, has for 
many years been blotted from the map of Europe. 

The early history of this country is involved in obscurity 
and fable. The crown of Poland, with the exception of 
500 years previous to 1370, was purely elective. The au- 
thority of the sovereigns previous to that period, was abso- 
lute and unlimited. But in the fourteenth century, the no- 

' bles availed themselves of the weakness of a female reign, 
to diminish the power of their sovereign, and extend that of 
their own order. From this time the kings enjoyed their 
titles, but the power was vested in the hands of the nobles, 
who by representatives from their own body, transacted all 
business of importance. Hence the origin of Diets of Po- 

land, of which there were two kinds—the Ordinary and 

the Extraordinary. The Ordinary Diet assembled once a 

year. The Extraordinary Diet only on great emergencies. 

hey consisted of the king, senators, and deputies, amount- 
ing to about 400 in number. Their assemblies could sit 
only for a limited time ; and each individual had the power 
of calling for a division of the meeting on any question, 
and one dissenting voice, had the effect of rendering all 
their deliberations ineffectual. When this power was ex- 
ercised it was often the cause of great calamities, and much 
bloodshed. Without the unanimous consent of the Diet, 
the king could determine no question of importance. 
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The nobility next took measures to render the crown 
elective, and thus secured to themselves the uncontrolled 
government of the nation ; leaving the king little but his 
title. From this time, liberty, so much boasted of by the 
Poles, seems to have been confined to the nobles alone. 
They held an unlimited sway over their respective territo- 
ries. Some of them were hereditary sovereigns over cities 
and villages, with which the king had no concern. ‘They 
exercised a power of life and death over their tenants and 
vassals. ‘They were exempt from taxes ; and were not liable 
to arrest or imprisonment, but for crimes of the blackest 
kind. The nobles held the power of constructing fortres- 
ses for their own private defence ; and to keep a military 
force round their palaces for a guard. No one but the no- 
bility, with the exception of the citizens of a few particular 
towns, possessed the privilege of purchasing, or of inherit- 
ing real estate. 

At the death of the king, the Diets, the clergy, and the 
nobles, the latter a most numerous body, assembled on 
horseback, on the plain near Warsaw, to elect his successor. 

On these occasions, they were uniformly armed with pis- 
tols and sabres, prepared to perpetrate the blackest deeds. 
Each member of this vast multitude, had the power of call- 
ing for a division of the assembly, on any question, and of 
putting an end to its deliberations, or even its existence, by 
protesting against its proceedings. This singular and ab- 
surd privilege was productive of the most fatal consequen- 
ces ; and the meetings were often characterized by the most 
sanguinary proceedings. When this privilege was exer- 
cised, the stronger party frequently attacked the weaker on 
the spot ; and thus originating civil wars, which dried up 
the resources of the kingdom ; ; undermined the stability of 
the nation ; extinguished patriotism, and retarded the pro- 
gress of liberal knowledge. 

Such was the ancient constitution of Poland—Monarchy 
blended with aristocracy. The government was denomi- 
nated a republic, by the Poles, because the king, stripped of 
his power, resembled more the chief of a cominonwealth, 
than the sovereign of a monarchy. But it was destitute of 
the necessary characteristics of a republic. The people 
were held in siavery ; deprived of every semblance of civil 
privileges. The whole power was vesied in the hands of 
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the nobles ; and.thus the Polish constitution debarred by far 
the most numerous part of the population from the enjoy- 
ment of that community of interests, and the general diffu- 
sion of political privileges, which constitute the very life 
and soul of a republic. 

The administration of justice, and the execution of the 
laws of Poland, were characterized by the grossest abuses. 
The judges nominated by the king, were chosen without the 
least regard to talents or integrity. The decisions of the 
courts of law were openly and unblushingly sold to the 
highest bidder ; and no case, whatever its merits, could be 
successful without the all-prevailing power of money. No 
litigation, even of the simplest kind, could be brought to a 
close short of four years. 

The revenue of the country was drawn principally from 
taxes extorted from the miserable peasantry, and from capi- 
tation impost on the Jews. This fell far short of the ex- 
penditures of government in the most flourishing state of 
the country. Under these circumstances, the military state 
of the nation could not be adequately supported. This 
evil proved peculiarly distressing towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. When the neighboring powers marched 
against them with the discipline of a standing army, the 
raw, undisciplined troops of Poland, with all their bravery, 
were not able to withstand the onset. In 1788, owing to 
the wretched scantiness of the revenue, and called upon, as 
the Poles then were, by every inducement calculated to 
alarm, and arouse a brave and suffering people—when not 
only the glory of their nation was at stake, but its very ex- 
istence endangered, they were not able to muster, after three 
years exertion, more than sixty thousand troops, only about 
two thirds of which ever appeared in the field. 

During the reign of Sigismond, who came to the throne 
about the year 1586, after much blood had been spilt by the 
different aspirants, the Poles were engaged in bloody wars 
with Sweden and Russia. In these wars Poland was 
brought to the very verge of submission ; and was obliged 
to part with a portion of her dominions. In 1629, Sigis- 
mond was succeeded by his son Uladislaus, who restored 
tranquillity, and reigned not with out some glory. The in- 
terregnum that followed his death, was occupied by the 
Poles ina destructive war with the Cossacks, in consequence 
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of the perfidious attempts of the nobles to encroach on their 
rights. They were vanquished by that barbarous people 
in two great battles, and obliged to conclude a dishonorable 
eace. In 1660, Poland ceded a part of her territory to 
russia, Russia, and Sweden, after being nearly conquered 
by the arms of the latter. From this time she ceased to be 
considered one of the first powers of Europe. 

When Casimer came to the throne, he gained several de- 
cisive victories over the Russians; but they were too late 
—Poland was already subjected to all the horrors of a civil 
war ; and though he was undaunted in opposing the public 
enemy, he shuddered to encounter the agitations and enor- 
mities of internal rebellion. He had already verged into a 
state of melancholy, and abdicated his throne in 1668. 
After an interregnum of a year, Michael Coributh was 
crowned. By his imbecility in defending the country, and 
the shameful treaties he made with the Turks, he soon 
alienated the minds of the people. He was succeeded by 
‘6 John Sobieski, the last illustrious monarch who filled the 
throne of Poland. During his reign the country seemed to 
recover its ancient splendour. He well supported the glo- 
ry of the Polish arms, and added to hisown. At this time, 
Vienna, a city in whose fate it was thought Christendom 
was involved, was besieged by the conquering arms of Tur- 
key. Sobieski raised an army of 40,000 men—put himself 
at its head, and marched to the relief of the city. His valor 
and genius decided the terrible battle of 1683, which forced 
Soliman to retreat into his own dominions, with the loss 
of nearly his whole army. The inhabitants of Vienna re- 
ceived their deliverer with the most lively demonstrations 
of gratitude. But this expedition, connected with other cir- 
cumstances, rendered Sobieski very unpopular among his 
own subjects. But ‘‘ whatever suspicion the Poles have 
attached to his memory, Sobieski was undoubtedly a great 
man—endowed with strength of body, and vigor of mind.” 
Skilled in the laws, the constitution and political relations 
of his country—‘‘ Eloquent and wise in council, enterpris- 
ing and enthusiastic in the field; and ‘possessed of all 
the virtues and qualities necessary for a great warrior,” 
and an accomplished monarch. : 

His successor, Augustus, was engaged during a long reign 
with Charles 12th of Sweden, who compelled him to sur- 
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| q render his crown to Stanislaus Liezinski. He was again 
restored by the aid of Russia; not, however, without 
i: pe the most inglorious concessions. From this time, 
: a Poland was not much else than a province of Russia, sur- 


rounded by Russian and Saxon troops, and bound to obey 
i all orders received from St. Petersburg. He was succeed- 
ed by his son of the same name. Augustus the 2d had less 
: merit than his father. His reign was a scene of anarchy 
/ and rebellion, without authority, or honor. When the 
| throne became vacant, Catharine 2d, of Russia, ordered 
: the Diets to elect Stanislaus Augustus. He was doomed to 
{ see his country effaced from the map of the world. 

The Protestants had long been at liberty to enjoy their 
| religion, though laboring under many civil disabilities. 
q During the interregnum that preceded the election of Stan- 
qi islaus, the Dict passed a decree depriving them of the free 
| exercise of worship, and totally divesting them of all civil 
Pa and political privileges. Petitions and remonstrances were 
ineffectual. ‘The dissidents, as they were called, being thus 
deprived of the liberty of conscience, and the freedom of 
worshipping God according to its dictates—privileges of 
which no earthly power had a right to deprive them, ap- 
| pealed to arms for the redress of their grievances. The 
iy community was divided, and civil war commenced. Rus- 

q sia, Prussia and Austria lent their aid to the dissidents, who 

prevailed against the catholics, or confederates. The dis- 
sidents would now have been at liberty to enjoy their faith, 
} had those auxiliary powers been animated in the cause of 
civil and religious liberty, instead of ambition and avarice. 
The laws of nations and of nature were trampled under 
foot, and Poland despoiled of about one quarter of her do- 
minions. 

The great body of the people grew dissatisfied with their 
constitution. They began to see that such a state of 
things was incompatible with their prosperity, or security, 
as a nation, Or as individuals. In 1791, the Diet framed 
anil adopted a new constitution, which gave very lively sat- 
isfaction to the people. A general toleration was pro- 
claimed ; civil liberty extended to the peasantry ; and free- 
dom enjoyed by every individual at the moment of enter- 
ing the Polish dominions. But some of the nobles, irritated 
at this new order of things, applied to Russia for assistance, 
which was readily granted. The Poles were overpowered 
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—the Russians triumphed—they compelled the Diet to sign 

a treaty of dismemberment, while the hall, in which they 

were assembled, was surrounded by their armies. But the 

Diet, when released, appealed to the rights of nations, and 

to every power in Europe, declaring that they were de- 

prived of liberty, and compelled to sign it against their 

feelings and principles. The Russian ambassador issued 

his mandate to disband all but 16,000 of the army ; but 

they were as patriotic as the council. They refused to lay 

down their arms. The Russians, to see their order put in 

execution, marched a powerful army into Poland. . This 

roused the spirit of the nation. The ruthless conduct of 

the Russians drove the Poles to desperation. The brave 

Kosciusko, whose name will ever adorn the history of his 

nation, suddenly appeared at the head of an army of peas- 

antry ; and for a while supported the falling honor of his 

country. He called on all classes of people by proclama- 

tion, to rally around the standard of their country ; and 

his call was not in vain. He drove the Russians from Cra- 

cow ; and made a skilful retreat to Warsaw, which he de- 

fended for ten weeks against the Russians; who, after 

losing 20,000 men, thought it prudent to retire to their own 

territories. He then marched to oppose the Russian troops. 

The eyes of all Europe were upon him; but fortune had 

declared against him. Though he and his brave compan- 

ions performed feats of valour, they were not able to with- 

stand the overwhelming numbers that poured in from the 

hordes of the north and the east. October 19th, 1794, the 

Russians gained a signal victory. Kosciusko was wounded 

and taken prisoner ; and the fate of Poland sealed forever. 

The whole kingdom now was in the power of Russia, with 
the exception of Warsaw, which was defended by 10,000 
men. ‘These troops, ‘‘ few but undaunted,” heroically de- 
fended the city for some time, against more than five times 
their number ; but were at last compelled to surrender at 
discretion. ‘This was the last struggle. The implacable 
Russians, commanded by the infamous Suwarrow, were not 
yet satisfied. ‘They commenced plundering the inhabitants, 
in the most brutal manner ; no age or sex escaped their 
violence. ‘hey perpetrated deeds at which humanity shud- 
ders; and of which even the history of Poland affords 
few examples. The kingdom of Poland was now divided 
between Russia, Prussia, and Austria, and has since ceased 
to exist but in History. A. 
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THE MISSIONARY BRIDE. 


** But ever and anon 
A murmur of farewell 
Told by its plaintive tone 
That from woman’s lip it fell.” 
MRS, HEMANS,. 


There are lines, 

Graven by memory’s hand upon the heart, 
Which cannot be erased. The wing of time 
Sweeps o’er them ceaselessly, yet still they stand 
Unchang’d as are the everlasting hills. 
Time passes and we change, but there are hours 
When the soul wakes from sleep, when fancy’s throng’d 
And unbreath’d thoughts comes o’er it, and we view 
The inner temple with a curious eye. 
Even now the spell comes o’er me, now I see— 
The young and beautiful are gather’d round 
One rob’d in bridal guise, who seems to draw 
The hearts of all by strong affection’s chords. 

Now their glad voices fall upon mine ear 
With witching melody, then comes a strain 
Of touching sadness, like the cadence sweet 
Of an Aolian harp when heard at night. 
What meant the light and shade that flittingly 
Came o’er the face? The smile of gladness now 
And then the lip compress’d as if to seal 
The fount of sorrow ? Why the clustering curls 
Stirr’d from the brow, while the fair hand was press’d 
Upon the throbbing temples? Why the tear 
Trembling upon the lash, yet still restrain’d ? 

Said this not more than words? Aye! words are cold 
In such an hour—Did it not say Farewell— 
Go! though our hearts are rent, we will not shake 
Thy high resolve, no! we will rather nerve 
Thy spirit for its flight across the deep. 
Go ! hold the light of science to the view 
Of long oppressed woman—give her bread 
To feed the soul, and now that Greece is free, 
Oh ' break the chains of ignorance, that check 


. The spirit’s upward flight—What though the voice 


Of many waters meet thy trembling ear ? 

Be not afraid ! but trust in Him, whose word 
Hath power to still their rage—Farewell, 

May God for ever bless thee. Fare thee well.” 
They gave the parting kiss, and pass’d away. 
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Then came the voice of childhood, not as erst 
The gladsome shout, or laugh of frolic glee 
That spoke a heart at ease, but plaintively 
The tones fell on my ear—* My sister stay ! 
My dear, my only sister, stay with me,”— 
Then for a last embrace came one whose heart 
With the fair young Bride in friendship bound— 
What thronging thoughts rushed o’er them in that hour ; 
While mem’ry’s tablet open’d to their view 
Records of by gone days, when they had bowed 
O’er inspiration’s page, or haply stray’d 
In nature’s lovely haunts, and heard her voice 
Of melody and love But this was o’er : 
The parting hour had come,—no sound was heard, 
Not even that word FAREWELL, nor yet a wish 
For kind remembrance, but heart spake to heart 
In that sad hour, and aspirations deep 
Ascended to their Father and their God. 
And then the mother came, the mother clasp’d 
Her lov’d one to her heart, and press’d her cheek 
For the last time to hers! Did not her heart 
Fail at this trying hour ? did she not woo 
That child beloved to stay and cheer her days, 
With her glad voice and smile ? Ah no! she said 
“< God speed thee !” this was all! 


LAURA BRADLEE. 


‘¢__Yes, but I persist in saying, after all, that a little of 
my favorite quality, decision, would save you one half of 
your vexations.” 

“« Aye, decision, decision—so you always say, Abby, but 
decision has nothing to do with my mind and never will 
have—”’ and the still beautiful woman shook back her real 
curls, with some petulance. ‘‘ Besides, there is your oracle 
the Editor of the Ladies’ Magazine, who says, let no lady 
imagine its exertion contributes to her happiness ; and that 
it may be her duty, but should never be her desire to exer- 
cise it.’ 
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‘¢ My very profound respects to the Editor of the La- 
dies’ Magazine,” replied Abby, making a low courtsey, 
‘¢and I think she has departed altogether from her usual 
fine sense in the utterance of the sentiment ; and I maintain, 
too, that it 7s of consequence to woman, no less than to 
man. You will say perhaps that our lives are so made up 
of trifles, it cannot matter much whether we ave or are not 
gifted with a due quantity of decision.—But you are your- 
self an instance, Laura, of the uncomfortablencss, to say noth- 
: ing else, which attends a want of this faculty ; and you will 
4 allow, I think, that much real unhappiness might be avoid- 
edevery day, by a timely exercise of judgment.” ; 

‘* Very true—but I can never make up my mind that I 
am right—so I cannot exercise the judgment which I have 
not. And besides, I have always been accustomed to rely 
on Mr. Bradlee’s superior judgment.” 

‘¢ What ! on subjects, of which he must be totally igno- 
rant ? take care, Laura, that you do not mistake indolence 
for humility.” 

*¢ Well the truth is,” said Mrs. Bradlee, ‘‘I always ex- 
pect some evil consequence to follow from any thing I 
have directed ; now, if my husband directs it, and any 
thing happens, I don’t so much care ; especially as I escape 
all censure, and have the dear delight of saying, ‘‘ I thought 
so,” or ‘‘I told you so.” 

‘¢ Nay, now Laura you do yourself injustice. It is not 
that you delight to taunt others with the ill success of their 
schemes, so much as that you are averse to the exertion of 
examining and deciding for yourself, of which I complain.” 

“* Abby, you will always be with me, ‘to guide, correct, 
console ;;—So I do not much fear any bad consequences 
resulting from my inefliciency.” 

‘Possibly, I may,” replied Miss Forester smiling, 
‘¢ Yet I would not advise you to trust too implicitly, to 
that possibility ;—My dear Laura, it is hardly possible to 
be serious in talking of these trifles, yet I do think it your 
duty, and I wish you thought so likewise, to stir up your 
slumbering energies, and think and act for yourself.—lIt is 
not too much to require of you that you attend to circum- 
stances and weigh consequences even in the petty details of 
domestic every day life, and not be constantly dependent 
on the chance opinion of whatever friend or acquaintance 
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happens to be at hand to give an opinion. Events have of- 
ten proved that you have erred in trusting to any 
judgment but your own, for the reason that you were bet- 
ter informed of the circumstances than any one who should 
undertake to decide for you ; have you not found it so ?” 

‘¢ Why—yes ; in some cases—such as Mrs. Wells’ advis- 
ing me to purchase a French grey dress, last week, and in 
which I look like a black-bird—or you Abby, advising 
me to walk out yesterday, when I was caught in a shower : 
but, generally, I believe I am advised all for the best,” ad- 
ded Laura ; and she looked as if she thought the subject 
had been sufficiently discussed. 

Miss Forester was silent for some minutes ; by the anx- 
ious expression of her countenance she showed that she 
was considering whether it was a propitious moment to say 
more on a topic so evidently unpleasant, but she concluded 
on the whole that it was better to pursue it now, than wait 
for another time. She had none ofthat officiousness, which 
is so uncomfortable in a companion, not to say so provok- 
ing, of correcting faults or foibles which do not material- 
ly hurt the character, but happen to disagree with that 
companion’s particular taste: and she had endeavored, 
without success, to correct this habit of indolence in her 
cousin, more froma regard to Mrs. Bradlee’s happiness and 
usefulness, than her own convenience. 

Yet it isa characteristic of true friendship, to hazard 
even the imputation of impurity of motive, rather than 
hesitate to use every proper exertion to correct a material er- 
ror. And Miss Forester was no weak minded or fearful 
half-friend. 

‘You will say,” my dear Laura, ‘‘ and no doubt think, 
that the fault or foible of which we have been speaking, is 
at worst a trifling one, it hurts nobody but yourself, and 
the consequences are not sufficiently terrible to create any 
alarm or disquiet.” 

‘* And surely I am right in so saying ?” 

‘‘ Pardon me, Laura, I think not.—The remote conse- 
quences of our actions, it is true, are known only to a wi- 
ser Being than ourselves, but of the obvious and direct con- 
sequences we can surely judge to a certain extent ; else our 
freedom of action is a mere mockery, we might as well be 
machines ; and we are so, my dear, as far as we choose to 
be played upon by any outward influences rather than ex- 
ert a controlling energy in our own minds.” 
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‘¢ But, Abby, if Iam called upon to exercise decision on 
any important subject, it will be time enough to display 
all this terrible array of power.” 

‘¢{ don’t know that it will be time enough to form a 
habit of discrimination and judgment, when you are called 
on to exercise the faculty ; but have you ever thought, 
Laura,—you whoare always delighted to make others hap- 

y ; have you ever thought what an annoyance your hab- 
it of indecision is to those about you ?” 

“« Never, my dear cousin, never ;—pray is it so? impos- 
sible ! now you are only laughing at me.” 

‘“* No, I was laughing at something else ; I was laughing 
—at human nature ; for perhaps,” said Abby, ‘‘—but seri- 
ously, Laura, strange though you may think it, it certainly 
requires some patience to hear, answer and judge, for you 
fifty times a day ; to break off from one’s own train of 
thought, you will allow is very vexatious, even for some- 
thing of importance, for we all have our own peculiar inte- 
rests and contemplations—but when the interruption is not 
only of a trifling nature, but concerns something of which 
one is wholly unqualified to judge, and the interruptions 
take place every five minutes—why then, Laura, must it 
not be somewhat trying to the patience ?” 

“ But I thought, Abby, that you were interested for me 
and with me, in every thing.” 

‘¢ And so [ am, my dear cousin ; it would be strange if I 
were not, orphans as we both are, and left alone in the 
world ; but for our interest and love for each other, we 
must have been lonely indeed,—and now, believe me, it is 
more for your sake than my own that I am at all anxious ; 
I wish you to improve because I know you will be happier.” 

‘¢ But, Abby, if you were interested for me, you would 
be willing to hear all my trifling concerns, should you not ?” 

‘¢] have never thought you selfish, my dear pent and 
I do not believe when you reflect on the subject that you 
will think it right to make such large demands on the time 
and patience of any one, much more on that of one who 
loves you as well as I do.” 

“Time! my dear Abby! I am sure I do not take up 
much time.” 

‘¢ Not much at once, perhaps,”’ said Miss Forester gently, 
‘¢ but it amounts to a good deal in the course of a day ;— 
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you would find it did, if yours were encroached on in the 
same measure, I fancy ; and I know youthink with me that 
we have no more right to waste and destroy each others’ 
time than we have to waste any other possessions.” 

‘¢ These are serious thoughts, Abby, | never looked upon 
the subject in that light before, 1 confess ;—I doubt I 
am too old to mend ; but a truce to lecturings,” added she, 
laughing, ‘‘and lend me counsel and assistance, in the pre- 
sent momentous crisis.—Tell me, tell me, what to do.” 

‘¢ But youcan tell much betterthan I ; and I really think 
you ought to decide for yourself; it certainly is not of 
very great importance which way you decide, provided only 
you are decided.” 

Mrs. Bradlee rang the bell. ‘‘ Send Juliette in.” Now 
it was full ten in the evening—Mrs. Bradlee had never yet 
decided on the proper hour for her little daughter to retire ; 
and the child came in looking sleepy and tired. 

‘¢ Juliette, would you like to go early in the morning to 
your uncle Darley’s and stay a week ?” 

The child rubbed her eyes and answered ‘‘ No.” 

But, my dear, you know your cousin Anne is there, and 
Robert and John are going in the morning ; and there are the 
rock horse and play house—you forget how happy you are 
there always, you had better go.” 

‘¢T say, I had rather not go, mamma.” 

‘¢ Well, child, Ithink you have decision enough, what ev- 
er lack your mother may have. You say you will not go, 
Juliette. Little Jane and Agnes Morril are going, and they 
want you to go with them very much.” 

But it was too late at night. The child would listen to 
no representations of future felicity, and was at last des- 
patched to bed. 

Mrs. Bradlee and Abbe Forester were both very charm- 
ing women “in their way,” and two ways more entirely 
different could not well be imagined. They had been ed- 
ucated together, by their aunt ; a woman of strong mind, 
sound judgment, and what is called ‘ capability.” The 
natural timidity of Laura’s mind had early taught her to 
distrust her own opinion on any subject. Her implicit re- 
liance on her aunt’s judgment, she thought proper and grace- 
ful. It saved her the trouble of thinking for herself, and 


as she happened to be indolent as well as timid, or rather 
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timid because she was indolent, she found this. ‘‘ lovelier 
weakness” extremely convenient. This answered very 
well, while her aunt lived ; but about the time Laura at- 
tained her twentieth year, her relative suddenly died. Her 
cousin, Horace Bradlee, came on from Baltimore to attend 
the funeral. Laura looked very lovely in her close mourn- 
ing attire, and her gentle voice, and soft eyes, quite capti- 
vated Mr. Horace Bradlee. Laura was not captivated ; 
but she saw very distinctly, that she must have somebody 
to take care of her, and tell her what to do, and then Mr. 
Bradlee persuaded her that she would learn in time to love 
him very well. So she became Mrs. Bradlee ;—and she 
made him a good wife, so at least thought her husband. She 
was good tempered and obedient. So to be sure were 
his clerks ; but so are not wives, always. 

Thus far all was well. But Mrs. Bradlee was a house- 
keeper, a wife, a mother, and the head of a family : as such 
she had duties to fulfil, which required energy, foresight, 
caution, calculation, decision. Andthese duties were never 
faithfully performed for the lack of the last quality. 

It may be asked—why was not Abby Forester like her ? 
educated by the same person, subject to the same influences. 
I believe they differed mostly in indolence. When they 
were children, if directed to do any thing, they both 
obeyed, certainly, and without any murmur or inquiry. 
But while Laura was satisfied with the mechanical performance 
of her duties, the activity of Abby’s mind sought out the 
motive, the reasons for the propriety of their performance. 
By this habit of attention to her own and others’ motives, 
her judgment became matured, so that at fuurteen Abby 
had the promptness and energy of a woman, while Laura 
continued to be merely a graceful child. 

The door bell rang. Mr. Morril called, ‘‘ Would he not 
walk up ?”? No—he was obliged—he merely called to know 
if Mrs. Bradlee proposed giving him the pleasure of her 
daughter’s company, to Darley Hill tomorrow, and would 
thank her to tell him decidedly, as it would make some 
difference in the arrangements of the little party.” 

Mrs. Bradlee was now in a perfect agony of inde- 
cision. Here was no deiay allowed ; besides, she had been 
descanting on the subject full five hours, and_ there 
were no new arguments for or against it. She looked 
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at Abby in despair. Abby could not preventa smile from 
passing over her lips. Mrs. Bradlee immediately de- 
sired her compliments, and the child should be ready at 
six o’clock in the morning. 

She sat down, her eyessparkling with triumph. Happy 
Laura ! she was quite relieved. 

‘For once Abby, Iam decided. Juliette is going, poor 
Jule! she does n’t want to go either, and I am compelling 
her to be happy. I dare say, after all, she would be better 
pleased to stay at home, with Anne and the doll— 
heigh ho ! well—there’s no such thing as pleasing children.” 
Mrs. Bradlee sunk into a deep easy-chair and very deep re- 
flection. Abby Icoked at her, as she sat, with her light 
brown curls falling all over her face and her delicate hands 
clasped together, in the unwonted energy of thought. She 
is a beautiful creature, certainly, but not fit for a wife—not 
for an American wife. What can she be thinking of so 
long ! 

Laura slowly raised her face. ‘‘I have come to a decis- 
ion, Abby,” said she, solemnly. 

‘¢ Ah ! and what now ?” 

‘¢ Juliette shall not go to Darley Hill, she does not wish 
to go, and for many good and sufficient reasons, I think it 
not best. I will send to Mr. Morril directly that he may 
not make any difference in his plans, for her ” 

‘¢ But, had you not better wait a little while, you may 
think differently ” 

‘¢ No, I will send now.”? She sent word to Mr. Morril 
accordingly. 

In the morning—alas ! who can tell what a good night’s 
rest will bring forth? Juliette rose happy and delighted at 
the idea of going to her uncle Darley’s—and her anger was 
proportionably boisterous when she found herself disap- 
pointed. Mrs. Bradlee in despair walked out to relieve her 
ears from the racket of her darling, and did not return un- 
til high noon. As she walked up the street which led to 
her house, she saw an unusual crowd, which induced her 
to inquire the cause. A gentleman who knew Mrs. Brad- 
lee immediately stepped towards her and cautiously inform- 
ed her, that Mr. Bradlee had been attacked with sudden 
illness on his return home at the usual dinner hour ;—that 
he had been exerting himself more than usual ; and she must 
not be alarmed if she found him very ill. 
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Shocked and frightened, Mrs. Bradlee went rapidly to her 
house, where she found her husband alive, but speechless. 
He had been attacked with apoplexy, and his senses were 
entirely gone. The next day Mr. Bradlee died. The wid- 
ow, overwhelmed with surprise and sorrow, was roused by 
the intelligence that her husband had died insolvent, and 
that the creditors waited only her removal to take posses- 
sion of the house. - 

The cousins wept together in silence. The suddenness of 
the shock took from both the power of reflection. But 
when at length they contemplated their desolate situation, 
they could see no way of relief or escape from poverty 
and want. 

‘¢What, oh! what shall I do?” cried the despairing 
Laura, ‘‘ beggary, beggary for myself and my poor babe :— 
oh that I had died before [ had seen this wretched day ?” 

Abby tried to soothe and calm her, and then recommend- 
ing to her to obtain if possible a little rest, retired to her 
own room to contemplate the best means for alleviating 
their distresses. She had no property—she had made her- 
self so useful and acceptable to her cousin, as not to be de- 
pendant, and had anticipated a permanent home with her. 
But now all was changed. The sudden reverse of fortune 
which had fatally shocked Mrs. Bradlee, had only called 
forth new resources in her cousin. They must discover 
some means of subsistence. 

‘¢ have health, talents, accomplishments, why should I 
despair ?” and she seated herself at her writing desk with a 
lightened heart. She wrote letters tosome of her wealthy 
acquaintances, describing the sudden change in their affairs, 
and expressed her desire to gain such a situation as would 
enable her to support herself and friend. 

The wealthy and influential are often kind, considerate 
and benevolent. Miss Forester’s appeal was not in vain. 
Her friends would not distress her by the offer of a gratu- 
itous home ; they knew she would not accept it from those 
on whom she had no claim of relationship. But they offered 
her the charge of twelve children, at a handsome salary. 
Her care to continue for four years, and the children to be 
subject to her sole control. 

Abby became an instructress with pleasure; her affection- 
ate nature and accomplished mind fitted her admirably for 
her task, and she amply fulfilled the hopes of her patrons. 
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When the four years had elapsed, they were anxious to 
engage her for another term ; but Abby had in the mean 
time discovered that though school keeping is a very good 
thing there are other things much better. She had arriv- 
ed at this sage conclusion by the assistance of a certain 
dark eyed West Indian planter, Mr. Vincent Hartley by 
name: and she had, unluckily for the plans of her kind 
friends, consented to accompany the aforesaid Vincent to 
the land of bananas and orange blossoms, in the next vessel 
that sailed for Cuba. 

‘¢ And you, dear Laura, shall go with me, if you will. 
You, who have assisted me, comforted me, cheered me in 
adversity, and now you shall share with me in prosperity, 
as I shared in yours.” 

Laura smiled. ‘‘ And you do not believe I can be deci- 
ded, Abby ? perhaps not ; but I can be positive and ob- 
stinate, and I will be so far obstinate as to refuse your 
kind offer, and supply your place here for another 
term. I feel that the discipline of adversity is good for 
both me and my child—and I will not go with you.” And 
the gay Laura darted out of the room to hide her tears. 

‘¢ She mistakes herself,” said Miss Forester, mentally, 
‘‘and she must go with me. She has cheered me, it is true, 
in my task, and lightened it by her sympathy, but she can- 
not go on without me. Juliette, too, must not be left to 
her mother’s influence, or rather to her own way, for 
Laura will never decide that it is best to contradict her. 
No! no! I must try to persuade her to accompany me.” 

She walked out in search of Laura ; and soon found her 
in the garden. She was binding up some honeysuckle that 
had fallen down and covered her with its bright blossoms. 

She peeped out from theirshade as Miss Forester ap- 
proached her, and laughingly asked her ifshe were come to 
change her resolution, ‘‘for if you have, you may save 
yourself the trouble—” 

‘¢ [ hope not, I trust Ishall be able to persuade you to go 
with me Laura.” : 

‘* You might save yourself the trouble, I was going to say 
Miss Abby Forester, for I have since I came into the gar- 
den decided to accompany Mrs. Hartley to her abiding 
place. Tosay truth I have no doubt I should weary to 
death, in one week, without you.—So if you please you 
shall take me, make Jule and me as good as you please, and 
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516 LAURA BRADLEE. 
in return I will spoil all yourchildren, for if I don’t, they 
will be such absolute little perfections, as to be the terror of 
the country.—There now, take me, before I decide the 
other way.” 

For some years after this the two friends resided togeth- 
er. The estate of Mr. Hartley was delightfully situated 
about twenty miles from Havana, combining every ad- 
vantage of climate and creation. Abby was pnts and 
Laura was delighted ; delighted with the picturesque as- 

ct of the country, delighted with the sublime and beau- 
tiful which was scattered about her. She declared she infi- 
nitely preferred palms to pines, and bananas and oranges 
were far better than apples and cider, There was nothing 
so delicious as the coffee, and nothing so fragrant as the 
roses. 

Meanwhile Juliette, for she is by no means to be forgot- 
ten, ys up slender and beautiful as the cypresses of the 
island, gentle, gay and good humoured as the daughter of 
New-England. She inherited her mother’s personal loveli- 
ness and ductility of mind, but parily from her age, and 
partly from the enervating effect of the climate, she had not 
even as much firmness of character as her mother.. That 
mother’s whole soul was bound up in her, and in promot- 
oe i daily enjoyment Laura found her greatest earthly 

elight. 

The family were as usual assembled one evening in the 
piazza. It was just as the sun was setting, and they were all 
silently contemplating the tranquil beauty of the scene. As 
far as the eye could reach it was met by cultivated grounds 
and dark foliage. On one side -rose the lofty palm tree, 
with its long, waving leaf, and its stately grace was well 
contrasted by the branchy mango, gay with flowers, while 
nearer the house, the dark rich verdure of the cypress, and 
bowers, covered with ornamental vines, invited to repose 
under their thick shade. As the twilight deepened the 
whole scene was illuminated by the flash of the cucullo as 
it soared and sparkled in vain emulation of the starry things 
above it. 

They were somewhat startled, amidst the silence which 
surrounded them, to hear the strains of a guitar. Although 
it was not uncommon for the Creoles and even the blacks 

to possess great skill in music, yet there was something un- 
usually soft and melodious in the strains they now heard. 
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‘¢The sound appears to come from yonder clamp of 
bamboos,” said Mr. Hartley, in a low voice, ‘ it cannot be 
one of our slaves—I think we have no one about here who 
can touch a string like that”— 

‘‘Hush ! the performer is coming this way, I believe it 
is Senor H.—the young man who assisted Juliette and me 
yesterday : you know the accident we met with.” 

Senor H.—if it were he, did not seem disposed to ap- 
proach the house, but leaving the copse in which he had 
been concealed, bowed to the ladies, immediately turned in- 
to the avenue, and in a few moments he was} out of sight. 

It is very strange said Mrs. Bradlee. 

*¢ What is there, so very strange ?” 

‘¢ Why that he should not have come up to the house, 
and at least inquired for us. You know we were in great 
danger, at any rate we were both thrown from the volante, 
and it would be very natural, [should think for a gentle- 
man to inquire if we had suffered from the accident.” 

‘** Probably, then he is not a gentleman,” said Mr. Hart- 
ley, coolly : ‘‘ indeed, now I recollect his costume was not 
that generally worn by the gentlemen of the island.” 

‘¢ Pray, how was this mysterious youth arrayed,” asked 
Mrs. Hartley, ‘‘ for I did not notice ; did you my dear ?” 
added she, turning to Juliette. 

Juliette dropped her handkerchief and as she took it up, 
answered, ‘‘she did not observe.” It might be from the 
exertion of stooping, but Mrs. Hartley’s anxious eye imme- 
diately saw the crimson flush pass over the face and neck 
of the young girl, and she hastily asked— 

‘¢ Have you ever seen this young man, Juliette ?” 

‘¢] saw him yesterday, when I was with mamma.” 

‘* You recognised him very readily, my dear, I should 
have supposed him an old acquaintance.” 

‘“<T believe my mother recognised him with equal read- 
iness, Mrs. Hartley,” said Juliette coldly. 

‘< You will forgive me, my dear,” said Mrs. Hartley with 
great kindness of manner, ‘‘ but [ believe you did not tell 
me, that you had never seen him before, and now I recol- 
lect you had stepped into the house a minute before he made 
his appearance ; therefore, you will not wonder that I should 
ask how you could so soon recognise him.” She spoke 
inquiringly—Juliette could not without rudeness avoid an- 
swering. 
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‘¢] saw him half an hour since as I was walking in the 
garden ; he was prevented from calling, he said, to inquire 
for our health, by business, and therefore spoke to me.” 

Juliette kissed her mother and bidding the rest good 
evening, she retired hastily to her own room. 

‘¢ There is more in this than meets the ear,” said Mrs. 
Hartley, after Juliette had retired, ‘‘ perhaps I am needless- 
ly alarmed, but I should be unwilling Laura to have Juliette 
walk out alone as she does. I have never thought it per- 
fectly safe, but as she preferred being unattended, I did not 
like to urge her ; now, however, I do think it unsafe, do 
not you ?” 

*¢ Certainly, certainly, but I really do not see any new 
cause for alarm.” Mrs. Bradlee was not skilful in drawing 
inferences. 

‘¢ Perhaps I am unnecessarily alarmed, Laura, but I beg 
you will exert your influence with your daughter, not to 
walk out again, unattended. I think from her manner, 
that she has met this young man more than once ; and there 
is something mysterious in the matter ;—I think, Mr. Hart- 
ley, you said his dress was singular.” 

‘¢ From the glimpse I had of him,”’ answered Mr. Hart- 
ley, ‘‘I should have supposed him a Montero, but for a 
very gentlemanly air and step ; he had the usual cap worn 
by that class of peasantry, and his dress altogether was, I 
think, of that character. But I noticed particularly that 
though he wore a peasant’s dress, his air was that of a gen- 
tleman, and that, instead of the stout muscular frame of a 
labourer, the figure of this person was slight and elegant ; 
I have no doubt the dress was assumed for the occasion ; 
and I think, with you, that caution will do no harm.” 

When Mrs. Bradlee retired for the night, she felt anxious 
and distressed ; she knew not why ; she had no distinct 

erception of any impending calamity, but her cousin’s 
ears infected her, and she knew not what might happen if 
she were remiss in her duty, so she stepped lightly to her 
daughter’s room, resolved to caution her against going out 
any more alone at present ; she opened the door, and found 
Juliette sitting by the window, her face crimsoned with 
weeping, and her whole manner agitated. 
*¢ My dear child, are you ill ?” 
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No, mamma, am very well.” 

‘*T am glad to hear you say so, my dear, but you look 
ill, I am sure ; pray do not sit up any longer ; and now I 
think of it, Juliette, I beg you will not walk out in the 
groundsalone ; let Juan or Bianca go with you ; you might 
meet with strangers, you know, in these large gardens, and 
it would be unpleasant for you.” 

‘* [t would be very unpleasant, mamma, to be always at- 
tended by a servant, whenever I wished to take a stroll in- 
to the garden: really mamma, I do not think there is the 
least danger ; and I am so accustomed to the walks, I should 
have no difficulty in reaching the house on the slightest 
alarm.” 

‘* But, Juliette, I fear you might not always be perfectly 
safe; I cannot help wishing you would follow my sug- 
gestion.” 

‘* Do not feel any anxiety for me, dear mother, I shall 
take care not to be killed, but I cannot give up my pleasant 
walks for a mere whim of Mrs. Hartley’s, for I cannot im- 
agine, mamma, that you feel anxious about me in reality.” 

‘* Well, my dear, I hope you are right, I should be sor- 
ry to mar your enjoyment, to gratify a whim.” 

Juliette coloured and hesitated, and at last said ina low 
voice, ‘‘ My dear mother, say only that it is your wish 
that I should give up my walks, my solitary walks, and I 
will do it.” 

‘<But I do not like to have you sacrifice a pleasure, 
merely to gratify a wish of mine, if you cannot see the rea- 
sonableness of it,"on the whole, my dear, I don’t know that 
I ought to require it of you—but you will be careful, you 
know ; and pray don’t sit up any longer, fretting your 
eyes and heart out, good night my dear.” 

‘¢ Good night—my dear mamma.” And Juliette wish- 
ed her mother had forbidden her: but she had not done 
so ; and the young girl had not resolution enough to for- 
bid herself. | 

The next evening Mr. Hartley came into his wife’s dress- 
ing-room, where she was sitting with Mrs. Bradlee, with 
an anxious and hurried step, ‘‘ Where is Juliette ?” said 
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‘¢In her own room, I believe,’”’ replied Laura, ‘I saw 
her pass the door just now, with her hat on, and [ think 
she went towards her own room.” 

‘*¢ Tam glad of it, [hope she has not been out alone again ; 
of course, Mrs. Bradlee, you were careful to enjoin her 
strictly on the subject.” 

Mrs. Bradlee started at the earnest tone of the speaker, 
and blushed, as she recollected the conversation of the pre- 
ceding evening. She knew she had not strictly enjoined 
any thing, and that she had as usual, yielded to the first op- 

osition. But she did not like to say as much to the direct 
inquiry of Mr. Hartley, so she merely answered hurriedly, 

‘*¢ Certainly, certainly. But why did youask ?” 

‘¢T have just returned from a short excursion of about 
three leagues, and as [ entered my own precincts, a sudden 
shower forced me to take shelter in the ruined lodge at the 
south boundary ; I sent on Juan with the horse and pro- 
posed to walk home after the rain had subsided. Seated 
alone, in this lodge, was a stranger, and I am confident 
the same we noticed last week. Now there was nothing 
strange in this person’s taking advantage, as Ihad done, of 
the first shelter from the shower ; but there was something 
strange in his manner, and the contrast in his dress and bear- 
ing: We do not look for suavity and elegance clothed in 
a striped shirt and coarse working trowsers, you know.” 

‘No, what did he say ? did you speak to him ?” 

‘‘ 1 did, on entering, make a very condescending inclina- 
tion of the head, and was beginning a courteous intimation 
of my willingness that he should remain; when my gen- 
tleman saved me the trouble, by hastily rising, apologising 
for his intrusion in very good Spanish, and finally bowing 
himself out into the rain and disappearing, before I had 
time to say another word.” 

*¢ Perhaps he thought you would consider him an intru- 
der, particularly as you did not answer him,” said Mrs. 
Bradlee. 

‘¢ He did not give me time to answer him, but went off 
at full speed ; he evidently wished to avoid me ; however, 
I let him go, and when the rain had subsided I sauntered 
leisurely home. I had just’entered the avenue of limes, 
when at the farthest end of it, Iam certain I saw the same 
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person again. I walked rapidly towards him, determined 
he should not again escape me, but he so far from escap- 
ing, turned to me, bowed again as he passed me, and disap- 
peared under the limes.’ 

‘¢ Very provoking to be sure,” said Abby laughing. ‘I 

wish I could see this hero of romance, who seems to have 
all the usual power of being everywhere and nowhere at 
once. I dare say, I could make him speak to some pur- 
pose.” 
‘¢ hope Juliette has not been making the experiment,” 
said Mr. Hartley, seriously : ‘‘ I thought I saw her as I en- 
tered the house pass hastily to her own apartment with her 
hat on, as ifshe had been out: but I would not alarm you 
unnecessarily, particularly as you say, Mrs. Bradlee, that 
you gave her strict charge on the subject. I know she is 
perfectly obedient.” 

‘We shall go to Havana in a few days, and then I hope 
will be an end of this mysterious stranger,” said Laura. 

‘¢ We cannot expect to be quite as safe in Cuba, as in our 
own New England,” replied Mr. Hartley, ‘‘ at least with- 
out caution, and I think there issomething sufficiently sus- 
picious about this person, to justify a good deal.” 

The moon shone brightly that night into the chamber of 
Juliette, and the bells rung twelve to a sleepless and watch- 
ful ear. As the last peal died away on the motionless air, a 
soft strain from a guitar rose from beneath the balcony 
of her window and instantly ceased as the curtain was 
drawn aside and a hand put forth with a signal for silence. 

‘¢T will meet him just once,” said Juliette, ‘‘ there can be 
no harm ; and mamma has not forbidden me,” and she re- 
peated to herself, there could no evil ensue from the indul- 
gence of so romantic an idea as an assignation by moonlight. 
She threw a cloak about her and tied on her straw bonnet. 
She hesitated. <‘‘It is improper ; it iseven wrong, to meet 
this stranger at this hour—but, how wretched he will be 
and how disappointed if I do not go now ;—it is only fora 
walk, and I shall be at home again, in half an hour. I 
wonder when he will declare his real name ; I half wish he 
were known to my mother and friends—but he will tell it 
all in good time, I dare say.”,—The guitar was again touch- 
ed impatiently ; and the thoughtless girl descended lightly 
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to the verandah. A tall dark figure, enveloped in a mantic, 

stood at a little distance under the shadow of a large or- 
ange tree ; Juliette stopped a moment to ascertain if he 
were the one she sought ; the person stepped out for a mo- 
ment, and the broad light of the moon shone on a brace of 
pistols at his belt, anda dirk half hid in his vest. 

Ts that you, Carlos °” 

The stranger put his finger on his lips, at the same time 
raised his cap, displaying a head of uncommon beauty. She 
did not hesitate longer ; the young man drew her arm 
within his, and they disappeared. 

The morning sun shone on the anguish of the bereaved 
mother, and the lamentations of friends, vain lamentations, 
fruitless anguish ; and anguish too heightened by self re- 
proach. Search was vain for the fugitive ; the authorities 
of Cuba exerted their influence in vain: the plan had been 
too deeply laid for discovery, and the fair girl was lost 
forever to her friends. A vessel with Spanish colours 
which had been lying at anchor for some weeks in the bay 
of Havana, had set sail that morning, but whether Juliette 
was on board, whether if she were, it were willingly, or com- 

ulsory, who was the villain who had seduced her from her 

ome, all was unknown, and no clue could be found to a 
discovery. 

Juliette had been her mother’s dearest and only hope, and 
now the sudden shock of suffering deprived her of all for- 
titude. She could not bear the burden of her sorrows, and 
she sunk rapidly to her grave. P. 


THE PROSTRATE PINK. 


Alas! alas ! a silly pink, 

To climb so fast, and never think 
How feeble was my trust ! 

I sought a high and airy throne— 

Aspired too far to stand alone— 

And now, in lowliness must own 

My kindred with the dust! 
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O, would my stem had snapt in twain, 
And saved me from the lingering pain ~ 
Of being thus abased ! 
*Tis worse than death to lie so low, 
While all the laughing garden know, 
Ambition caused my overthrow, 
And brought me here disgraced ! 


My native spot is far behind ; 
Nor can I turn and hope to find 

Again my parent root, 
Where, fain my blushing head I’d screen 
Among the leaves so thick and green, 
Whence IJ, a timid bud was seen, 

In infancy, to shoot. 


My beauteous form and hue so bright 

I thought could tempest, hail and blight 
And insect’s touch defy— 

I grew in boldness—meekness fled ; 

I burst my cup—my odours shed 

With lavish haste—my petals spread, 
And courted every eye. 


I little knew how great the fault 
Myself to flatter and exalt 

Until I found too late 
My head grew giddy with the height— 
The sun-beam seem’d a whirling light— 
I lost my balance—lost my sight ; 

And here I met my fate. 


My sister Flowers, take heed ! take heed ! 
Your loveliness will ever need 

Protection from the blast. 
Be cautious what your beauties court— 
Whereon you venture ; how you sport— 
And if a straw is your support, 

See where you may be cast. 


Your charms are highest half-conceal’d— 

Your sweets are dearest when revealed 
With modesty and fear— 

And she who quits the leafy shade 

That nature for her shelter made, 

May pine and languish, moan and fade! 
Like her who sorrows here. 
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BREACH OF PROMISE. 


It is really very pleasant to find our correspondents so 
unanimous in opinion (because it agrees with our own) re- 
specting the folly, ifnot infamy, of prosecuting for a breach 
of the vow matrimonial. We hope, indeed, fee! confident, 
no lady who patronizes our Magazine, will ever indulge 
the speculation of making money from the profits of a lov- 
er’s broken promise. Trusting ‘ Althea” is by this time 
decided on the proper course to pursue, we shall close our 
notice of the subject for the present, after introducing quo- 
tations from two letters, which show, in rather an original 
point of view, the terrible consequences of permitting the 
spirit of litigation to take cognizance of love-suits. 


New-York, Nov. 1st. 
Mrs. Hate, 

Madam—I am the mother of five marriageable daughters 
—and you will probably infer, what is the fact, that the 
eldest must be somewhat past her bloom. I have been hap- 
py asa wife, and I confess I should like to see my daugh- 
ters enjoying the love and protectio: of good husbands. 
I have spared no pains or expense on their education, they 
are exquisitely accomplished, and as I think, very fine look- 
ing, and [ have no doubt they would make excellent wives. 
I give superb parties, and always take care to invite a large 
number of single gentlemen ; my daughters promenade 
Broadway in the most tasteful dresses, and go shopping, 
some of them every day ; and yet, with all these opportu- 
nities of being seen, and, of course, admired, not one of 
them has had an offer, or any particular attentions, which 
could be construed into an attachment from any individual 
bachelor, since my eldest, Miss Frances Philomela, recov- 
ered damages for a breach of promise, about five years 
since. She obtained a verdict for two thousand dollars. 
I have wished two thousand times, that the money, and the 
lawyer who advised the suit, were at the bottom of the 
Red Sea. Would it not provoke a saint to be called man- 
aging! And that lawyer has said it was wholly by my 
management the promise on which my daughter’s suit was 
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instituted, had been obtained. Because I was obliged to 
confide a few particulars of my domestic arrangements to 
him, he inferred I was a manceuvrer. And so he has hint- 
ed that I was politic. I know it came from him, and I am 


called the managing Mamma! and my daughters will, I 
fear, be old maids. I have found, to my sorrow, that noth- 
ing so certainly prevents a gentleman from falling in love 
with a young lady, as the suspicion that she has a managing 


mother. 
Oct. 7, 1830. 


Mrs. Hatre,—Having experienced, not many years since, 
the effects of suing for ‘‘ a breach of the marriage promise,”’ 
I think that I can give ‘‘ Althea” my humble opinion on 
such a serious subject. I think if I was placed in her situ- 
ation, I should not do anything about the affair. If ‘ Al- 
thea” has not arrived at the age of twenty-five years, there 
is yet, in my opinion, a small chance for her to have a sec- 
ond offer ; and if she sues for redress, I can assure her that 
she never will have another offer. I am now about thirty- 
fwe years old, and have not had a single offer since I sued 


Mr, ——— for ‘‘a breach of promise.” 
Lucy. 


THE SABBATH OF THE YEAR, 


Go forth in spring’s first hour, 

When the bright sunbeams play upon the cloud, 
And mark the bud, leaf, flower ; 

And list the rippling brook and torrent loud,—- 


Again, in summer’s day, 

To the cool forest at fierce noon-tide flee, 
Cheered by the wild bird’s lay, 

Whose wearied wing seeks lone and shadow’d tree ; 


Then fairy colored leaves, 

And our path-way every flow’r which springs, 
And each wreath childhood weaves, 

Call up gav thoughts and sweet imaginngs, 
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JUDGMENT AND TASTE. 


Yet wander once alone, 

Far in autumnal wood on sunny day, 
Hear its strange breezy tone, 

So like an air harp in its fitful play, 


And see the sun’s gold gleam, 

Coloring with gorgeous hue the leaf—the sky, 
Ev’n tinging fount and stream, 

That gushes as with dreaming sadness by. 


Oh, that wild wind which bears 
On its unpinioned wing the falling leaf, 

Brings back ‘ deep buried cares,” 

Alas! how faithful memory is to grief! 


Yet such scenes are not vain ! 

They bid us raise our voice with deepened tone 
To him by whom no leaf, 

Can fade or fall to earth unseen unknown ! 


How deeply are ye fraught 

With moral beauty—leaves so dark and sere 
Ye call up holy, oly thought, 

And hallow this ricu sabbath of the year ! 


30th, 10th Month. 


JUDGMENT AND TASTE. 


Judgment and taste constitute the thermometer of life. 
We estimate scenery, objects and characters through a dense 
or atransparent,a cold or a warm medium. Our enjoy- 
ment of life thus rises or falls in the exact proportion as we 
cultivate these rich native faculties ; I mean the improve- 
ment of sense, sentiment and sensibility. These should as 
readily startle at any thing vulgar, insipid and wicked as a 
miser does at the loss of his gold or a coquette at the loss of 
her beauty. For’example, those who dwell with rapture on 
a romantic scene of love, and are fascinated with an indeli- 
cate piece of painting or sculpture, and amused with a li- 
centious song or tale ; while they feel no tender, pure and 
elevated emotions at the sight of a beautiful.and venerable 
grove, or a lofty mountain, and can listen unmoved to the 
Creator of heaven and earth, may rest assured they do not 
possess discriminating judgment or refinedtaste. M. H. 
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Tae SHosHener Vatiry; A Romance. Intwo volumes. By the 
author of Francis Berrian. Cincinnati: Published by E. H. Flint.— 
The lovers of nature only are permitted to take cognizance of this work. It 
is well that the author conceded that a “‘ touch of this sort of sensibility *’ 
would be sufficient. It is well he did not exact the full measure of that enthu- 
siasm, which he must possess while pouring out, in language that thrills the 
heart like the voice of Spring, his magnificent descriptions. The grand aad 
beautiful in the scenery of that region where Nature has showered her boun- 
ties ‘* with such a full and unwithdrawing hand,’”’ as seems sheer prodigality, 
those who have always resided in our severe New England can hardly appre- 
ciate. Still we think we have some taste for ‘* simple nature,’’ though we 
would not pretend fully to participate in all the emotions which such gorgeous 
pictures as they arose in the author’s mind, must have awakened. |! 

Mr. Flint excels in the descriptive—there is a poetic fervor, a vividness and 
freshness of fancy in these volumes, exciting curiosity, and sustaining the inte- 
rest throughout, in a degree which none other of his novels has equalled. The 
characters too are no common-place sketches. They are spirited, distinct, we 
might say isolated individuals, drawn together by circumstances that have lit- 
tle influence in‘assimilating their characters, each acts his part with the pro- 
priety of real life, giving an air of simple truth to a story as wild as any lover 
of romances can desire. 

Those who have not read the ‘‘ Shoshenee Valley,’’ would learn none of 
its beauties from the meagre abstract our limits would permit ; so we prefer 
quoting a few descriptions, of the sublime scenery. Yet we cannot omit the 
sketching of the principal characters. And first we have the Indians— 


“THe SHOSHENEE are a numerous and powerful tribe of Indians, who dwell ina 
long and narrow vale of unparalleled wildness and beauty of scenery, between the 
two last western ridges of the Rocky. mountains, on the south side ofthe Oregon, or as 
the inhabitants of the United States choose to call it, the Columbia. They are tall, 
finely formed, and comparatively fair haired race, more mild in their manners, more 
polished and advanced incivilization, and more conversant with the arts of munici- 
pal life, than the contiguous northern tribes.” 

“ Their free domain comprise anextent of five hundred leagues. The country 
of their compact and actual settlement is a vale, than which the earth cannot show 
ene more beautiful, or more secluded, the vale of the Sewasserna. This stream, 
ia which the poets would have placed the crystal caves of the Naiads of the ancient 
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days, comes winding down in a clear, full, strong, and yet equable and gentle tide, 
from the mountains.” 

** The mountains, on either side of the valley, tower into a countless variety of 
peaks, cones, and inaccessible rocky elevations, from six to ten thousand feet high. 
More than half of them are covered with the accumulated snows and ices of centu- 
ries, which, glittering in mid air, show in the sun beams in awful contrast with the 
black and rugged precipices, that arrest the clouds. From these scources pour 
down the thousand mountain torrents, that fill the Sewasserna with waters of such 
coldness, that, even in the high heats of summer, if you bend from your position 
under the shade of the peccan, and dip your hand in the water, thus collected from 
numberless and nameless mountains, the invigorating chillis, as if you plunged it in 
ice-water. ‘The rocks, cliffs, and boulders, partly of granite and partly of volcanic 
character, black and rugged in some places ; in others porphyritic, needle, or spire 
shaped, shoot up into pinnacles, domes and towers, and still in other places, lie 
heaped up in huge masses as though shook by earthquakes from the summits, where 
they had originally defied the storms; and now show, as the ruins of a world. 
Yet between these savage and terrific peaks, unvisited, except by the screaming 
eagle, are seen the most secluded and sweet valleys in the world. Here and there 
appear circular clumps of hemlocks, spruces, mountain cedars, silver firs, and above 
all the glorious Norwegian pines. ‘They dot the prairie in other places, showing 
like a level cultivated meadow, covered with a rich and short grass, an infinite 
variety of plants and flowers, among which wild sage, ladies’ slippers, columbines, 
and blue violets are the most conspicuous. ‘The breeze, that is borne down from the 
mountains, always sighs through these ever-green thickets, playing, as it were, the 
deep and incessant voluntary cf nature to the Divinity. Under the dark brown 
shade of these noble trees repose, or browse, elk, antelopes and mountain sheep. 
In numerous little lakes and ponds, where the trout spring up, and dart upon the fly 
and grasshopper, the verdure of the shore is charmingly re-painted, in contrast with 
the threatening and savage sublimity of the mountain,- whose summits shoot down 
as deep in the abyss, as they stand forth in the air. As yqu turn your eyes from 
the landscape, so faithfully pencilled on these s!eeping waters, to see the substance 
of these shadows, the view dazzled with the radience of the sun beams, playing on 
the perpetual snows in the regions of mid air, reposes wth solace and delight on the 
deep blue of the sky, that is seen between, undimmed except by the occasional pas- 
sing of the bald eagle, or falcon hawks, as they cross your horizon, sailing slowly 
from the summit of one mountain to another.” 


So in this delightful valley lived the Shoshenee, with their subdued allies, 
the Shienne—they were happy as an unintelligent people can be—so happy in 
their ignorance of civilized comforts and cares, that we fully agree with the 
author in thinking it would have been better if a 


«¢ Chinese wall, an adamantine barrier could for ever have protected them from the 
ingress and communication of the white race, their gold and their avarice, their 
lawless love and their withering influence, their counsels and their new train of 
thoughts, their excitements, schemes and passions, their new habits and necessities 
originating from them ; their power to inspire in these simple people disrelish and 
disgust with their ancient ways, without imparting better, and, above all, their ac- 
cursed besom of destruction, in the form of ardent spirits. 


But the white people came—The first family was that of William Weldon. 
He was a New Englander, a dreaming, moody man, who, in disgust with the 
civilized world came with his Chinese wife Yensi, determined to dwell with 
the savages. 

In process of time they had a daughter and such a Peri of a child we never 
saw described. Mr. Flint must possess a dfscriminating and delicate perception 
of female beauty. This fair child,'Jessy, or Wakona, as she was called by the 
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Indians, is the heroine—and there are for her lovers, first, Areskoui. the son of 
Elswatta, the chief of the Shoshonee—and Nelesho—the young chief of the 
tributary Shienne—and there came two dashing gentlemen to rival these red 
beaux—Julius Landino and Frederick Belden. The former an Englishman, 
we believe—though the particular explanation of his history is wanting 
four pages (from 171 to 177) having deserted their station, We hope the 
same mistake does not occur in the whole of this edition—the latter a Yankee. 


Their arrival is thus finely described. 


** They looked round upon the scene before them with undisguised astonishment, 
They had fancied a rude hut of the backwoods; and part of the large apartment 
before them was fitted up with taste, not unmixed with touches of grandeur ; which 
the admirable matching of art to nature gave the dark purple vault, that sprang up as it 
were, toheaven. The whole view spread over the apartment an indescrbiable 
air of nobleness. Ellswatta, tall, muscular, noble, with dignity, command and 
generous thought written upon his brow, sat on his seat of elk skin, one shoulder 
and one muscular arm bare, and the other enclosed with a buffalo robe, beautifully 
dyed and ornamented, and enclosing his fine manly form, as ina mantle. No one 
needed point out to them Areskoui. His resemblance to his father, and the inde- 
scribable mixture of European and Indian in his expressive face, designated him in 
amoment to the most cursory beholder. Nelesho, in the pride of his youth, and 
his Herculean form, carried the impressof disdain, and the burning thoughts in his bo- 
som, in visible impress upon his countenance. William Weldon appeared turned of 
fifty, and, though with some touches of the hermit, still a gentle man in appearance, 
dress and manners, with keen intellect and melancholy thoughts upon his interesting 
face. Josepha, though still wearing an European countenance, was dressed in the 
gaudy magnificence, that might be expected to result from the taste of the wife of 
an Indian chief. The foreign countenance and air of Yensi, an eye that glistened, 
and melted, and told of fathomless love, and acute intellect, designated her by the 
resemblance of the forehead and the eye, as the mother of Jessy. 

But if the apartment and the group impressed them with awe and astonishment, 
what were their thoughts, when, instead of the Indian dressed rustic beauty, 
whom they expected to see in her, a vision of intelligence, youth and loveliness was 
before them, which awed, quite as much as it attracted. The lily and the rose 
could not have been more happily blended, than in her complexion. Her chesnut 
curls clustered upon her perfectly moulded shoulders in a richness, which neither 
words nor pencil might reach. . Her eye showed, as though you looked down trans- 
parent depths of water, and saw the images of her thoughts, as they were painted in 
the fountains. At the same time there was archness combined with pensiveness, 
brilliant intellect with meekness and simplicity; and, taken altogether, there was 
such a person and form, as instantly surprises an imaginative eye with the humbling 
discovery that no conception, no beau ideal, reaches the actual power of Omnipo- 
tence to mould, and paint his own picture. Each of the beholders rejected all pre- 
vious imaginings, and remembrances of loveliness, as a talented, but untrained sta- 
tuary would his own imperfect models, when first brought in view of the Venus de 
Medici. She was dressed in Chinese silk, simple, but with taste, and even mag- 
nificence. But no one who saw Jessy Weldon, thought much of her dress. The 
young men, too, noted conscious dignity in her manner ; and though a passing glow 
stained her cheek with a deeper tinge of the rose for a moment, she almost instantly 
resumed her calmness, and recieved their compliments, as thongh she had been long 
accustomed to society. The fond and delighted consciousness of the parents, too, 
was obvious. They well, and readily comprehended the admiration of the youthful 
strangers ; nor seemed in the slightest degree to consider it unnatural or misplaced. 
Indeed, it was a vision of beauty to inspire a poet. Nor will they, who have travel- 
led much, and seen strange things bestowed in strange places, admire, that such an 
one as Jessy grew up in the valleys of the Oregon among the Shoshenee. The 
American Aloe, has been generally found in the deepest deserts, where none but 
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denizens of the wilderness behold. The Nymphea spreads its surpassing eup 
mephitic cypress swamps, amidst the most loathsome and noxious animals. Provi- 
dence seems often to have had for plan, to hide its fairest and most resplendent pro- 
ductions in the depths of the unpeopled desert.” 

We must not forget Elder Wood—a hunter, trapper, warrior, and yet a pi- 
ous christian, doing ‘all for the glory of God.’’ He is the real hero of the 
book. But we must leave him and the sweet Jessy too, recommending to all 
who love the beautiful and grand in nature, and who feel an interest in the ter- 
ritory of the Oregon (a charming name,) to read the book—and it will bring 
the scene much nearer home, if we reflect that those beautiful places Mr. Flint 
has so finely described are a part of our own dear land, and that from our 
cold and sterile New England will yet go forth the strong in heart and hand 
to plant themselves on the Sewasserna and the Columbia. 

Would that all our New England emigrants might possess the christian char - 
ity and intellectual energy, that characterize the author of the ‘¢ Shoshonee !’” 
The influence of such men would pledge the ‘* Union’? of our wide country. 


Tue Faun oF tue Inpr1An—With other poems. By Isaac M’Lellan. 
Boston : Carter & Hendee.—If we might but give advice (easy enough to give, 
but then it is usually lost,) we would say to our young poets—‘ do not be [in 
haste to make a book.’ The author of this little volume has published a number 
of interesting poetic articles in the periodicals of the day, and has received quite 
a share of praise for his talents. We really think his poems were more cred- 
itable to him as occasional productions, than they will be now, when ushered 
before the world in a more formal manner. This may partly arise from the 
circumstance that the ‘‘ Fall of the Indian,’’ which we expected would be 
very spirited and brilliant, completely disappointed us. It is a failure—and 
had Mr. M’Lellan waited a year or two, we hardly think he would have pub- 
lished it—certainly not without material alterations. 

The shorter pieces will be much more acceptable to those readers of taste, 
who wish for truth in the sentiments—and harmony in the versification. 
«* New England’s dead,’’ has some fine lines, the following is a simple but 
striking description of the revolutionary war, und the brave men who then 


acted their glorious part. 


They left the ploughshare in the mould, 
Their flocks and herds without a fold, 

The sickle in the unshorn grain, 

‘The corn, half-garnered, on the plain, 

And mustered, in their simple dress, 

For wrongs to seek a stern redress, 

To right those wrongs, come weal, come woe, 
To perish, or o’ercome their foe. 


And where are ye! O fearless men 
And where are ye to day! 
a I call,—the hills reply again 
That ye have passed away ; 
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That on old Bunker’s lonely height, 
Ia Trenton, and in Monmouth ground, 
The grass grows green, the harvest bright, 

Above each soldier’s mound ! 


The bugle’s wild and warlike blast, 
Shall muster them no more! i 

An army now might thunder past, 2 
And they beed not its roar. § 

The starry flag, ’neath which they fought, 
In many a bloody day, 

From their old graves, shall rouse them not, 

For they have passed away ! 


Porms AND Sxetcues. By James William Miller. Boston: published i. 
by Carter & Hendee. ‘* What sweet poems Mr. Miller wrote! ‘They seem to ae 
have flowed pure as the dews of heaven and from a heart of impassioned an 
feeling,’’—said a lady. She gave their best eulogy. Lis poems have, for the o tt 
most part, that air of tender melancholy which interests the reader, without ae 
however, leaving any distinct, and abiding impression on the mind, except that a3 
ofsweetness and purity. Mr. Miller was gifted with a fine imagination, but ah 
he unfortunately yielded to the sensitiveness which such temperaments often if 
possess, and with the most amiable disposition towards ‘others became a a 
self-tormentor and was wretched. Ilis character is truly and beautifully eh 
sketched by the Editor of the book before us—it adds much to the interest of 4 
the volume thus to have the picture of the mind from which it emanated. 
The poetry is not of the highest order—there are faults which mark the vas- 
cillating moods under which he often wrote, but there are many beauties, and a 
tender interest, inspired by the wayward fortunes, and the untimely fate of 
the author will Jong make his effusions popular.—Yet it would not be well a 
to exhibit a sympathy which might induce others to follow his example. He ae 
made the world a desert, and life a burden, when the energy of mind, and i. 
self-control, which seem to have been within his exertion, might have gained 
him all to which he aspired. Young poets are too apt to consider themselves 
‘* children of the mist ’*—they must dwell apart from men, and contemn their 
kind, or they fear they shall be only taken for common-place characters. They 
forget that poetry is the language which speaks to all hearts——and that instead 
of cherishing the sacred fire as a lonely light, as one that burms in a charnel 
house—they should bring it forth in its beauty and brightness as a guide to the 
pleasant places, and sparkling waters of earth’s happiness, and the radiant 
messenger of heaven’s exalted hopes. And they should rejoice and be glad 
that to them the kindling of such high imaginations is given. 


THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. Vol, V, Part, I. 
The New Zealanders. Boston: Wells & Lilly. 

This work requires no recommendation of ours—its popularity among all 
classes is proof that its merits, as an auxiliary in education, are appreciated. 
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The present number contains the history, or all that is known, of a nation of 
Savages, differing, in many striking characteristics from our North-American 
Indians, and offering, to the philosophic inquirer, models of the undisciplined 
mind, ‘‘ wild nature’s vigor working at the root,” which are interesting on 
many accounts, and in the present inquiries and experiments, having popular 
education for their basis, may become useful. The opening remarks are de- 


serving particular study. 


*¢ WHEN we attempt to look into our own minds, with the desire to trace the 
progress of our individual knowledge, we are naturally enough surprised to find in 
how few cases the origin of our intellectual acquisitions can be referred to particular 
times or distinct circumstances. We may indeed assign a date to our first study of 
a language or a science ; and sometimes, by the aid of powerful associations, we 
may recollect our first impressions of some great truth which has had a permanent 
influence upon the conduct of our understanding. But still we feel that the bulk of 
our perceptions must have taken root in the mind, before we were sufficiently aware 
of their importance to record and classify them ;—and we confess that a large por- 
tion of the materials of our knowledge was collected at a period of our lives when we 
were unconscious of the process by which we acquired knowledge at all, or were 
nee iit in a manner that now appears to us but the mere sport of a happy 

i 


*¢ To understand how that accumulative mass of information comes into the mind, 
to which, in our individual cases, we cannot assign a distinct origin, we should 
watch a child from the time when it first opens its eyes upon the light. Its education 
begins the instant it is born ; and all that it ever knows is acquired from that instant 
by observation and experiment. A naturalist, having broken the eyg of a fowl from 
which the youug one was just ready to emerge, observed that at the moment when 
the chicken escaped from the shell it caught a spider that was passing on the ground. 
This was instinct. But the human creature has all to learn from its experience, 
nor can it provide its own food for years, till it has been taught by the example of 
others. An indefatigable and patient observer, therefore, of the actions of a child 
up to the period when its education, in the usual sense of the term, begins, will 
learn how the ccmmonest notions, which when they are established, stand to us in 
the place of instinct, are gradually fixed in the understanding ; and he will thus lay 
a foundation for those valuable observations upon human character in general, which 
constitute the science cf Moral Philosophy. 

What the Child is to us for the study of man as an individual, the Savage is also 
for the broader but not less difficult study of man as a species. The peculiarities of 
each are to be examined with a like degree of patience and candour. ‘The customs 
of barbarous tribes are not to be explored in the spirit of fruitless curiosity. We 
are not to open the relations of voyages into savage regions merely to feed our won- 


der with stories 


«s____of the Cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.”’ 


We are too look upon the manners of barbarians—their limited knowledge, their 
rude contrivances, their degrading superstition—as exhibiting in many instances a 
picture of what we were ourselves in the infency of our social state; and we are to 
regard their fierce passions, whether of love or hatred, as the materials with which 
the structure of the more equable affections and more systematic virtues of civilized 
life has been reared.” 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRiNcIPLES AND MetTHops oF INFANT 
Instruction. By A. B. Alcott, Teacher of an Elementary school, Boston: 
Published by Carter & Hendee. pp 27.—We recommend this little work to the 
perusal ofall who feel an interest in the subject of Infant instruction. Mr. 
Alcott comes to his task like one who understands well, and thoroughly, what 
he wishes to impart, as the following extracts will evince. 


‘*Sympathy and imitation, the moral action of the teacher upon the children, of 
the children on him, and on each other, form the common government of the school, 
and the chief agent of coercive discipline. The teacher cooperates with the chil- 
dren in creating and in diffusing throughout the internal arrangements and exercis- 
es of the school, those principles of order and of right, of which all feel the propri- 
ety and the need. Of the common conscience of the school, which is thus brought 
in action, he forms but a part; and it is only when the dictates of this, are inopera- 
tive or erroneous,that his personal authority is recognised by the children. Harsh- 
ness and restraint, fear, and interdiction, arbitrary reward and punishment, where 
the laws of affection, order, and conscience, generally prevail, will not be often re- 
quired. The formalities of government may be mostly dispensed with.” 

** All the essential forms of influencing infancy are expressed and defined, in 
their purest characteristics, inthe nursery. This is the Infant School instituted by 
creating Wisdom ; and all its original relations should be preserved in its extension 
to numbers, and to the details of their systematic discipline. A faithful observer 
will not, therefore, defeat his purpose by an essential departure from its requisitions. 
In its benign and unobtrusive operations, he will recognise its power; and to these 
will he lend his cooperation and confidence, Familiar and affectionate conversa- 
tion will become the medium through which he will diffuse his instructions. En- 
couragement, and approbation, not emulation and reproach, will be made the hap- 
piest impulses to duty and progress.” 


Youtu’s Keepsake ; a Christmas and New Year’s Gift for Young 
People. Boston: published by Carter & Hendee. 1831. 

It is sufficient to say of this volume—which will soon be in the hands of all 
our young friends, doubtless—that it deserves their attentive perusal. - The 
purity and beauty of the sentiments will, we think, charm the heart of those 
who love truth and wish to excel in goodness and intelligence, quite as mach 
as the pictured illustrations, will please their taste and fancy. We have hard- 
ly room for an extract, but must give the following lines as aspecimen of this 
interesting and useful book. 


Earty AFFECTIONS, 
I had been talking with my little boby— 
My second one, just past his second year— 

And talking seriously ; for even a child, 

So young, oft loves and wears the serious mood, 
Adopting it most naturally and sweetly, 

I had been telling him, that if he proved 

A good, obedient boy, loving and mild 

And innocent, he would be loved of God, 

And God would take him up, at last to heaven. 
He knows that Heaven’s a glorious, happy place ; 
—What more, indeed, do any of us know ?— 
And his eye brightened, as it answered mine. 
But soon an anxious shade passed o’er its light, 
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And, looking at me steadfastly, he said, 


** And brother too ?”” 
3 My child, my precious child ! 
Let it be ever thus. Still crave to share 
ee. All happiness, reward and holiness 
\ Q ith him ;—and we, your parents, will be blessed. 
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Errata. The article entitled “* Woman,” in the October number has two 
mistakes, trifling ones, and yet they so injure the sense that an errata 
(a term we exceedingly dislike) is necessary. 

page 441—eleventh line is the phrase—for ‘* her purposes” &c. read—*‘ His 
urposes,” twelfth iune—for ‘So powertul, indeed is Ais influence ” 
&c. ** her influence.”’ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


** Autumn morning,’ does not seem adapted to American rural life. The au- 
thor has a poetic fancy, and his versification is truly harmonious and correct—but 
he reads English poetry too much. Why not look around on our own fair land, 
and paint from nature. Our farmers are not “ peasants,” and we have no 
**skylarks ”” soaring above the clouds: nor “white hares” stealing through 
the woods. But we have poetical subjects notwithstanding, and our writers, 
who would succeed in pastoral poetry, must describe the manners and pur- 
suits of our own people, and the scenery of our own country. Let not the writer 
of «* Autumn Morning ” be discouraged, or offended. We think favorably of his 
=, it is only the distrust of his own talents that we condemn. If he will draw 

rom his own heart and mind, and observation, and not from his memory of what 
others have written, he will succeed. 
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